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verb ever transitive ? We do not mean by this question to 
imply that it is not, but the preposition oh justifies us in 
raising the question, and at least asking for the proof. On 
examining the passage referred to in Herodotus, the word is 
found four times, and in no one of them is it used with an 
accusative, expressed or understood. Now, this error could 
not have occurred, had the field of inquiry been properly 
narrowed in the lexicographer's mind, by a thorough under- 
standing of the force of the preposition dvd. Such a knowl- 
edge would have thrown the presumption on the negative side 
of the question, and would at least have saved him from 
quoting this passage as proof of the affirmative. 

But the evil of a defective method, beginning with the 
lexicographer, goes oh annoying and hindering the learner 
through his whole course ; and the result is, that his knowl- 
edge at last is only formal knowledge, and not real. A 
Greek word in his mind is only a translation of an English 
word ; not a description of some action or thing which he can 
see about him. As the reading of history is comparatively 
useless, until, penetrating through all disguises, we find our- 
selves in the Romans, Greeks, or Persians of the story ; so 
the study of a language does but little good, if the student 
fails to find under its strange costume his own thoughts, 
feelings, and experience. Then the costume is no longer 
strange ; he has made it his own. It is in this way of learning 
a new language, that he becomes twice a man. 



Art. V. — The Miscellaneous Works and Remains of the 
Rev. Robert Hall, with a Memoir of his Life, by 
Olinthus Gregory, LL. D ; and a Critical Esti- 
mate of his Character and Writings, by John Foster, 
Author of Essays on Decision of Character, &c. Lon- 
don : Henry G. Bohn. 1846. 16mo. pp. 572. 

There is no phenomenon, in which the usual law of 
cause and effect seems more utterly set aside, than in the 
large number of English dissenting divines, who have oc- 
cupied the same intellectual level with their contemporaries 
of the national church. There has been, since the birth of 
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Puritanism, no generation, which could not exhibit at least 
as many eminent thinkers, scholars, preachers, and authors, 
out of the Establishment, as within its pale ; and in numerous 
instances, the single great men of the age in their respective 
departments have been dissenters. We could afford the loss 
of no work appertaining to the evidences of Christianity so 
ill, as that of Lardner's Credibility. In the department of 
Christian ethics and casuistry, Barrow stands unrivalled 
among the clergy of the English Church, but seems jejune 
and puerile, when brought into comparison with Baxter. 
In devotional poetry, Watts and Doddridge have established 
a law of taste and a standard of excellence coextensive with 
the language in which they wrote. John Foster's Essays 
produced a deeper impression on the British public, and 
were read with more avidity, than any other book of their 
day. Robert Hall, in the zenith of his reputation, was 
generally regarded as the first preacher in Great Britain ; and 
of the loyal effusions in every part of the kingdom on the 
death of the Princess Charlotte, his sermon on that event was 
the only one that enjoyed more than an ephemeral fame. Gil- 
bert Wakefield, educated, indeed, for the established church, 
but forsaking the vantage-ground which it gave him at the 
early age of twenty-three, performed more valuable services 
for classical literature than we owe to any other scholar of 
his nation ; while Priestley, the dissenter and heretic, in ad- 
dition to high theological and professional eminence, attained 
the first rank among the experimental philosophers of his 
day. Yet the intellectual disabilities and privations attached 
to non-conformity would seem of themselves sufficient to 
preclude all competition on the part of dissenters with the 
adherents of the Church, and to confine them hopelessly 
within a subaltern rank of attainments and achievements. 
Shut out of the universities, excluded from the use of all the 
principal libraries in the kingdom, set aside from the op- 
portunity of preferment and patronage, always obliged to win 
with slender aid and contracted sympathy a higher place than 
is readily accorded them, and, when educated in the Church, 
and renouncing conformity for conscience' sake, obliged to 
cast away props and helps to which they have grown ac- 
customed, they are not unaptly typified by the Israelites, 
who elaborated their full tale of bricks without the ac- 
customed supply of straw. 
33 * 
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The dissenting divines have been for the most part 
educated in provincial academies, immeasurably inferior 
in endowments and the apparatus of instruction to the 
great schools of Eton, Westminster, Harrow, and Rugby, 
superintended each by two or three hard-working and poorly 
paid instructers, often pastors as well as teachers, and carry- 
ing their pupils through a classical and a theological course 
in a period of time inadequate for either. But the dissenters 
have breathed an atmosphere of freedom. They have been 
nurtured in self-trust and self-dependence. They have not 
been trammelled by obsolete formalisms or arbitrary pre- 
scriptions. They have not bent beneath the crushing tyranny 
of the past. If they have failed of patronage, they have not 
paid its inevitable price. If they have lost the shelter of 
university halls and libraries, they have not been dwarfed 
under their shadow. On the other hand, the normal educa- 
tion of the English mind has borne a strong analogy to the 
antique style of horticulture. Its shoots have been clipped, 
trained into espaliers, twisted into quaint and fantastic forms, 
forced into lateral expansion instead of being left to seek the 
open sky, artificially stimulated into flowerless foliage and 
fruitless flowers. Cambridge and Oxford have produced 
m6re learning than wisdom, and nurtured more pedantry than 
genius ; and, while they have presented unparalleled op- 
portunities for the highest and freest mental culture, their in- 
fluences have been such as to cherish mere barren scholar- 
ship rather than reproductive energy of mind. Then, again, 
the very fact that the young churchman finds himself ex- 
empted, or rather prohibited, from all investigation on the 
highest subjects of thought, and held back from all aggres- 
sive movements in the direction where curiosity ought to be 
the most active, must account for the prevalence within the 
pale of the Establishment of a quiescent state of mind as to 
all departments of truth, for the resolute clinging to the past 
in matters of science, literature, and criticism, and for the 
step or two in the rear of Continental Europe at which 
England has loved to linger. 

With the liberty, which has invigorated the leading minds 
among the English dissenters, it cannot be denied that they 
have incurred some strongly marked inconveniences and dis- 
advantages, where their early creed has been such as to ex- 
clude them from the universities. One of the most annoying 
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features in the intellectual life of the man who has not had a 
public education is the difficulty that he finds in determining 
his own relative position and comparative attainments. He 
lacks the standard of self-judgment. He may have acquired 
on any given subjet all the erudition and the mental discipline 
which he would have gained on the beaten track ; but he 
must often feel a painful doubt whether this is the case. 
The question will constantly rise to his mind, — "Is there 
not, in this branch of learning, some process of training or 
some source of instruction open to others, which has been 
hidden from me ? Have I at my command all the resources 
that others have ? " This doubt often renders one diffident in 
the expression of opinion, where he has a right to speak with 
confidence and authority, and keeps a truly profound scholar 
or thinker back in the shadow of those greatly his inferiors, 
who have passed mechanically through the prescribed forms 
of culture. 

There is another unfortunate tendency, which may often 
be traced in those who have failed to enjoy the advantages 
of a public education. They are very apt to regard as ex- 
clusively their own, and thus to announce oracularly and 
dogmatically, thoughts, reasonings, and theories which they 
have wrought out suo Marte, but which are the common 
property of colleges and universities, are embodied in text- 
books, and seem trite to those who have passed over the 
worn threshold of the temple of knowledge. An humble and 
modest man may thus often appear a pedant. He promul- 
gates essential truths, which, if new, should be proclaimed 
with a flourish of trumpets far louder than his timid heralding, 
but which lie as axioms in the minds of his hearers or 
readers. 

Both these tendencies are strikingly illustrated in the life 
and writings of John Foster, and present themselves promi- 
nently to our notice in his recently published correspondence. 
He, though not held back by false modesty, and endowed 
with an almost unprecedented power of regarding himself 
objectively and dispassionately, seems to have been constant- 
ly perplexed in the attempt to ascertain his true place and 
relations in the literary republic. Educated in the paltry 
Baptist Academy at Bristol, familiarly associating from his 
youth with people of a very narrow range of intellect, he 
lived in almost entire isolation and solitary self-consciousness, 
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until his unexpected success as an author disclosed to him a 
dim, and to the last a feebly credited, glimpse of his own 
acumen and ability, in which he never acquired a prospective 
confidence sufficient to give him alacrity for the labor of the 
pen. We are constantly reminded, also, of the leanness of 
his early culture, in his frequent enunciation of truisms, as if 
they had never suggested themselves to any other mind, and 
in his late solution of many questions, doubts, and difficulties, 
which under better auspices would have been settled in his 
very boyhood. 

All this, we were going to say, and to express therewith 
our surprise at the entire freedom of Robert Hall from these 
marks of his Bristol nurture ; when, on looking again at his 
biography, we were reminded that he completed his educa- 
tion by a full course at the University of Aberdeen, where 
he commenced his life-long intimacy with Sir James Mack- 
intosh, and other young men of superior endowments and 
promise, with whom he entered at once into the most health- 
ful and friendly communion and competition of intellect. 
This fact adds new point to our homily on university educa- 
tion, which we are the more solicitous to put on record, on 
account of the growing disposition of young men in our own 
community to enter the learned professions (so called), with 
imperfect preliminary training. A New England college 
education certainly furnishes a sufficiently small amount of 
classical and general learning, to serve, in the lowest utilita- 
rian view, as a basis for a professional course, especially as 
few, after entering upon active life, find or make the time to 
supply early deficiencies. Young men of only ordinary 
abilities need all that a college can do for them to make them 
respectable divines, lawyers, and physicians, to keep them 
from the rustiness and coarseness that are apt to gather upon 
a life of mere routine, and to give them the refinement of 
manners and character necessary to maintain their true place 
in society. And those, whose native powers can raise them 
above mediocrity, by hastening prematurely into a profes- 
sional career, will only work their slow, dim, and circuitous 
way to an eminence-, which, by more thorough training, they 
might easily and promptly attain, and will always exhibit 
marks of an irregular and disproportioned intellectual growth. 
We wish that our colleges would take this matter in hand, 
would exclude from their professional schools all except 
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graduates, and would thus purge themselves of all responsi- 
blene'ss for the slovenly process, which is flooding the profes- 
sions with dunces and boors. 

Robert Hall was no doubt a much greater man than his 
writings indicate. He has appeared before the public under 
the greatest possible disadvantages. The complete edition 
of his works is an insult to his memory. It is swollen into 
three large octavos by short-hand sketches, often travesties, of 
his sermons, sweepings of his desk, skeletons, and memo- 
randa, which he forgot to burn. Indeed, it is hardly too 
much to suppose that we have in that collection the contents 
of every scrap of paper in his hand, or written "from his lips, 
which his editor could find in existence. He wrote but little. 
Repeated attacks of insanity made him fearful of overtasking 
his intervals of soundness. Almost unintermitted neuralgia 
rendered the manual labor of writing always intensely dif- 
ficult, often impossible ; and some of his best productions 
were dictated to an amanuensis, while he was writhing on a 
sofa or the floor in utter agony. Of all his published ser- 
mons, he wrote but one before it was delivered ; and we can 
easily conceive, that much of his brilliant rhetoric and many 
happy turns of thought must have escaped his memory, when 
he came to write or dictate for the press. He prepared no 
work which was adapted to test or to exhibit the full extent 
of his mental power or resources. His controversial tracts 
were written in haste, and for immediate effect ; and in them 
he simply measures strength with his antagonists, without at- 
tempting the full discussion of the subjects at issue. His 
reviews were mere reviews, not essays, — keen, strong, dis- 
criminating, but with no purpose beyond that of praising or 
castigating the work in hand. But it is no mean proof of 
his compass and vigor of intellect, that, if he seldom rises 
above the demands of the occasion or his subject, he never 
falls short of tbem. Nor does he ever give one the idea that 
he is making a special effort, or laying out his whole strength. 
You feel, in reading him, that there is much more in reserve 
than appears on the page, and that he measures his effort, 
not by his own capacity, but by the then current needs and 
expectations of his audience or his readers. He evidently 
had no design of making an impression on posterity, but 
simply meant to exert the influence of a Christian mind on 
the various emergencies that presented themselves in his 
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walk of duty. And how great that influence must have been 
we may best learn, perhaps, from those outlines of discourses, 
which ought never to have been published. They are al- 
ways outlines, which a feeble or jejune mind could never 
have drawn or filled. From his own pen we have nothing 
weak or paltry, while the occasional sottises of his stenog- 
raphers reveal themselves by their broad contrast with his 
most hasty and fragmentary writings. 

The most striking trait in the character of Hall's mind is 
its entire lack of striking traits, — the evenness, harmony, 
and breadth of its development. He never astonishes, and 
never disappoints. His wisdom and learning are never ob- 
trusive, and never at fault. In argument and illustration, we 
trace no redundancy, and complain of no omission. His 
eloquence is never quickened into a torrent-like flow, but is 
never dry or languid. He is majestic without pretension, 
and sensible without dulness. The spirits all come at his 
bidding, and vanish when they are no longer needed. His 
quick wit never encroaches on his reverence, and his scorch- 
ing sarcasm is kept in check by conscientious justice. He 
seems to have been hardly better fitted for his chosen pro- 
fession, than for any other path in life. His sermons indi- 
cate the thoroughly furnished and devoted religious teacher, 
while his political essays display powers that might have 
adorned the highest places in the state ; and his few contri- 
butions to the general literature of the day show, that with- 
out profession or preferment, he could have acquired brilliant 
reputation as a critic, scholar, and man of letters. 

YeJ, with this high praise, we do not feel authorized in 
assigning to Hall a place in the first rank of genius. His 
mind lacked the power of concentration. While never 
superficial, he is seldom profound. We are indebted to 
him for few original ideas, or fresh, first-hand views of 
truth. He was rather a sagacious student, than a deep 
thinker. He had more discrimination than invention. He 
was a judicious eclectic, and worked up to admiration the 
rough materials of thought that lay around him in his library ; 
but seems seldom to have pursued any independent path of 
research or investigation. We should doubt, even, whether 
his opinions assumed a systematic form to his own con- 
sciousness, or were connected with each other, except by a 
perception of their moral resemblances, and the instinct of 
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self-consistency. His mind was constructive rather than 
analytic. On most classes of subjects, he was content to 
build on foundations laid to his band ; and in his peculiar 
department of theology, though well versed in the grounds 
of argument, be contributed to the defence of Christianity 
only the example of his own faith, and the clear, vigorous, 
and eloquent statement of its reasons and its evidences. In 
fine, his mind was chiefly noted for its distinct cognizance 
of the practically important points of every subject, for its 
strong and healthy action, its conscientious adherence to the 
right and the true, and the earnest consecration of all its en- 
ergies to the highest interests of freedom, virtue, and piety. 
When sane, he was perfectly sane ; and it would be hard to 
point to a writer more constantly under the guidance of 
common sense and practical wisdom. 

Hall's style is rich, but chaste, — highly rhetorical, but 
never gaudy. He has no sentences penned for show or 
sound ; but solid thought always underlies his ornament and 
points his metaphors. His tone varies gracefully and natu- 
rally with the progress of his discourse. In his sermons, 
the exordium is always simple, the discussion perspicuous, 
direct, and often marked by a piquant vivacity of manner ; 
and then from the argumentation he easily rises to a sus- 
tained and solemn eloquence, hardly equalled in grandeur 
and pathos by any writer in modern Christendom, and often 
reminding us of the loftiest passages of Isaiah or St. Paul, 
when he crowns one of his complex trains of reasoning with 
a paean of gratitude and adoration. His mastery of the re- 
sources of the English language is unrivalled and perfect. 
It would be difficult to find, in his finished writings, a word, 
idiom, or construction of doubtful purity, or a passage faulty 
in point of euphony ; and there often runs, through page after 
page, a rhythm hardly less perfect than if restricted by met- 
rical laws. Much of the beauty of his style is to be as- 
cribed to his uniform preference for words of Saxon origin. 
On this point his biographer relates a conversation, which is 
well worth transcribing, both for doctrine and reproof. 

" Tn one of my early interviews with Mr. Hall, I used the 
word felicity three or four times in rather quick succession. He 
asked : ' Why do you say felicity, sir ? Happiness is a better 
word, more musical and genuine English, coming from the Sax- 
on.' ' Not more musical, I think, sir.' ' Yes, more musical ; 
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and so are words derived from the Saxon generally. Listen, 
sir : " My heart is smitten, and withered like grass ; " there 's 
plaintive music. Listen again, sir : " Under the shadow of thy 
wings will I rejoice ; " there 's cheerful music' ' Yes ; but re- 
joice is French.' ' True, but all the rest is Saxon, and rejoice 
is almost out of tune with the other words. Listen again : 
" Thou hast delivered my eyes from tears, my soul from death, 
and my feet from falling ; " all Saxon, sir, except delivered. I 
could think of the word tear, sir, till I wept. Then again, for 
another noble specimen, and almost all good old Saxon-English: 
" Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life ; and 1 will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever." — p. 31. 

We have spoken of the sermon on the death of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte. This is undoubtedly the most eloquent of 
his sermons, and we have been led only to admire it the 
more by attempting to compare it with the magnificent fu- 
neral discourses of Bossuet and Massillon. Indeed, we 
suppose that a taste for their style of pulpit eloquence is al- 
most always outgrown, and may be regarded as marking an 
era of immature judgment. We can remember the time 
when we hardly thought any sermons but theirs worth read- 
ing ; while now, they would yield us but Lenten fare. They 
never for a moment merge the rhetorician in the Christian 
preacher. They make the spiritual utterly subordinate to 
the artistical element. Their most startling appeals and 
apostrophes have more of theatrical clap-trap than religious 
unction. Their pointed antitheses, their epigrammatical 
turns of thought, their studied bursts of emotion, their 
measured flights into the empyrean, with the wires that 
pull them back upon the stage-floor in clear view, belittle 
the great themes of death, judgment, and eternity, and chill 
the heart while they amuse the fancy. We can imagine an 
easy and natural transition from their sermons to the ball- 
room and the theatre, and find no difficulty in believing, that 
their preaching might have been a favorite entertainment for 
the dissolute court of Louis the Fourteenth, without starting 
a penitential tear, or converting a soul. We should as soon 
seek warmth from the coruscations of the aurora borealis, as 
spiritual edification from their always brilliant and sparkling, 
but never fervent, declamation. In their funeral eulogies, 
they put every rhetorical art and trick in the fullest play ; 
but uniformly desecrate the sad solemnities of death and an 
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opening eternity by the most abject man-worship. Nowhere 
do they so magnify the artificial distinctions and additions of 
humanity, the trappings of royalty, the pomp of office, the 
gewgaws of fashion, as in the presence of the great leveller, 
and in the contemplation of that event which consigns the 
unclothed soul to the tribunal where the monarch and the 
beggar find equal privilege. Far otherwise does Robert 
Hall treat the occasion which called a nation to mourning. 
He manifests no coarse indifference to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the event. In the illustrious rank of the prin- 
cess, he hears no ordinary voice of Providence. The 
hopes that were centred in her person make her dissolu- 
tion the more profoundly impressive, and read the more 
eloquent lesson of man's dependence and frailty. Yet not 
with rhetorical artifice, but with the instinct of a Christian 
heart, he isolates the princess from her exalted place and 
destiny, and sees in her unwarned death simply the passage 
of an humble, dutiful disciple of Christ from a scene of ar- 
duous trial to the home of the faithful. There is not a word 
of adulation ; the panegyric is carefully kept far within the 
limits of well-known fact, and is less full and free than it 
would have been at the obsequies of some obscure wife and 
mother in his own flock. He manifestly fears the faintest 
show of the adoration of earthly greatness in the presence 
of the King of kings ; but maintains throughout the attitude 
of a prayerful interpreter of the religious uses of this great 
public calamity. To justify these remarks, we quote one 
of the most impressive passages. 

" When Jehovah was pleased to command Isaiah the prophet 
to make a public proclamation in the ears of the people, what 
was it, think you, he was ordered to announce ? Was it some 
profound secret of nature, which had baffled the inquiries of 
philosophers ? or some great political convulsion which was to 
change the destiny of empires ? No : these were not the sort 
of communications most suited to the grandeur of his nature, or 
the exigencies of ours. The voice said, Cry. And he said, 
What shall I cry f All flesh is grass, and all the goodliness 
thereof is as the flower of the field : the grass withereth, the 
flower fadeth ; because the spirit of the Lord blowelh upon it : 
surely the people is grass. The grass withereth, the flower 
fadeth : but the word of our God shall stand for ever. Instead 
of presenting to our eyes the mutations of power, and the revo- 

vol. lxiv. — no. 135. 34 
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lutions of state* and kingdoms, he exhibits a more awful and af- 
fecting spectacle, — the human race itself withering under the 
breath of his mouth, perishing under his rebuke ; while he plants 
his eternal word, which subsists from generation to generation, in 
undecaying vigor, to console our wretchedness, and impregnate 
the dying mass with the seed of immortality. As the frailty of 
man, and the perpetuity of his promises, are the greatest con- 
trast the universe presents, so the practical impression of this 
truth, however obvious, is the beginning of wisdom, nor is there 
a degree of moral elevation to which it will not infallibly con- 
duct us. 

" The annunciation of life and immortality by the Gospel, did it 
contain no other truth, were sufficient to cast all the discoveries 
of science into shade, and to reduce the highest improvements 
of reason to the comparative nothingness which the flight of a 
moment bears to eternity. 

" By this discovery the prospects of human nature are infinitely 
widened, the creature of yesterday becomes the child of eter- 
nity ; and as felicity is not the less valuable in the eye of reason 
because it is remote, nor the misery which is certain less to be 
deprecated because it is not immediately felt, the care of our 
future interests becomes our chief, and, properly speaking, our 
only concern. All besides will shortly be nothing ; and, there- 
fore, whenever it comes into competition with these, it is as the 
small dust of the balance. 

" Is it now any subject of regret, think you, to this amiable 
princess, so suddenly removed, that her sun went down while it 
was yet day ? or that, prematurely snatched from prospects the 
most brilliant and enchanting, she was compelled to close her 
eyes so soon on a world of whose grandeur she formed so con- 
spicuous a part ? No : other objects occupy her mind, other 
thoughts engage her attention, and will continue to engage it for 
ever. All things with her are changed ; and viewed from that 
pure and ineffable light, for which we humbly hope religion pre- 
pared her, the lustre of a diadem is scarcely visible, majesty 
emits a feeble and sickly ray, and all ranks and conditions of 
men appear but so many troops of pilgrims, in different garbs, 
toiling through the same vale of tears, distinguished only by 
different degrees of wretchedness. 

" In the full fruition of eternal joys, she is so far from looking 
back with lingering regret on what she has quitted, that she is 
surprised it had the power of affecting her so much ; that she 
took so deep an interest in the scenes of this shadowy state of 
being, while so near to an eternal weight of glory ; and, as far 
as memory may be supposed to contribute to her happiness by 
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associating the present with the past, it is not the recollection of 
her illustrious birth and elevated prospects, but that she visited 
the abodes of the poor, and learned to weep with those that 
weep; that, surrounded with the fascinations of pleasure, she 
was not inebriated by its charms ; that she resisted the strongest 
temptations to pride, preserved her ears open to truth, was impa- 
tient of the voice of flattery ; in a word, that she sought and 
cherished the inspirations of piety, and walked humbly with her 
God. This is fruit which survives when the flower withers, — 
the only ornaments and treasures we can carry into eternity. 

" While we look at this event with the eyes of flesh, and sur- 
vey it in the aspect it bears towards our national prospects, it 
appears a most singular and affecting catastrophe. But consid- 
ered in itself, or, more properly, in its relation to a certain, 
though invisible futurity, its consequences are but commensurate 
to those which result from the removal of the meanest individu- 
al. He whose death is as little regarded as the fall of a leaf 
in the forest, and he whose departure involves a nation in de- 
spair, are, in this view of the subject ( by far the most important 
one), upon a level. Before the presence of the great I am, into 
which they both immediately enter, these distinctions vanish, and 
the true statement of the fact, on either supposition, is, that an 
immortal spirit has finished its earthly career ; has passed the 
barriers of the invisible world, to appear before its Maker, in or- 
der to receive that sentence which will fix its irrevocable doom, 
according to the deeds done in the body. On either supposition, 
an event has taken place which has no parallel in the revolutions 
of time, the consequences of which have not room to expand 
themselves within a narrower sphere than an endless duration. 
An event has occurred, the issues of which must ever baffle and 
elude all finite comprehensions, by concealing themselves in the 
depths of that abyss, of that eternity, which is the dwelling-place 
of Deity, where there is sufficient space for the destiny of each, 
among the innumerable millions of the human race, to develop 
itself, and, without interference or confusion, to sustain and carry 
forward its separate infinity of interest." — pp. 405—408. 

The volume before us (which, we remark in passing, 
contains almost every thing fully worthy of Hall's reputation 
that has been preserved) gives us also four other sermons, 
and among them that on " Modern Infidelity," which is a 
calm, thorough, logical analysis of the remedies for social and 
political inequalities and evils proposed by the French school 
of atheistical philosophy, which had then [in 1799] multiplied 
its proselytes and partisans in England. 
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Two of the longest articles in the volume are political 
pamphlets, published during the first stages of the French 
Revolution. At this period, the movement seemed to be 
solely in behalf of civil and religious liberty, and against in- 
veterate abuses and corruptions in church and state. It 
had therefore the hearty sympathy and the favoring suffrages 
of the great body of the dissenters in England, as well as of 
the more moderate and liberal party in the national church, 
while, on political grounds solely, and without any suspicion 
of the demoralizing and destructive agencies so soon to be 
brought into play, it encountered the most vehement opposi- 
tion and abuse from the High Churchmen and the Tories. 
Attempts were sedulously made throughout the kingdom to 
suppress free discussion, and to flatter the lowest orders of the 
people into disorderly outbreaks of vulgar and unreasoning 
loyalty. Malicious prosecutions were instituted against the 
liberty of the press, and mobs were exciled in various parts 
of the kingdom by the most atrocious slanders against the 
apologists for France and the champions of liberal principles. 
Hall was at this time a young minister at Cambridge, and his 
own sympathies conspired with the urgent entreaties of his 
friends in drawing him into the lists. He appeared before the 
public, first as an antagonist to the Rev. John Clayton, him- 
self a dissenter, but a vehement accuser of his brethren, 
mainly on the ground that the liberal party had brought or- 
thodox Christians into an unnatural and sacrilegious alliance 
with Priestley and other reputed heretics. His attack called 
out Hall's " Christianity consistent with a Love of Free- 
dom," which for severity of rebuke, pungency of sarcasm, 
and honest, whole-souled indignation, can hardly find a paral- 
lel in English literature, while it is based on indisputably 
sound principles and conclusive arguments. After the heat 
of controversy had subsided, the author refused to consent to 
its republication, from sincere respect for Clayton's eminent 
private worth and ministerial faithfulness ; but its popularity 
was so great that several editions were surreptitiously issued, 
the last after the lapse of more than a quarter of a century. 
The following passage is well worth quoting, both for the noble 
vindication of Priestley at the hand of a theological opponent, 
and as giving a specimen of the power of keen satire and 
withering invective, which it must have acquired no small 
measure of self-control to keep so entirely in abeyance, as Hall 
ever after held it in pursuing the functions of his sacred office. 
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" The religious tenets of Dr. Priestley appear to me erroneous 
in the extreme ; bat I should be sorry to suffer any difference of 
sentiment to diminish my sensibility to virtue, or my admiration of 
genius. From him the poisoned arrow will fall pointless. His 
enlightened and active mind, his unwearied assiduity, the extent 
of his researches, the light he has poured into almost every de- 
partment of science, will be the admiration of that period, when 
the greater part of those who have favored, or those who have 
opposed him, will be alike forgotten. Distinguished merit will 
ever rise superior to oppression, and will draw lustre from re- 
proach. The vapors which gather round the rising sun, and 
follow it in its course, seldom fail at the close of it to form a 
magnificent theatre for its reception, and to invest with variegated 
tints, and with a softened effulgence, the luminary which they 
cannot hide. 

" It is a pity, however, [that] our author, in reproaching char- 
acters so illustrious, was not a little more attentive to facts ; for un- 
fortunately for him, Dr. Priestley has not in any instance displayed 
that disaffection to government with which he has been charged 
so wantonly. In his Lectures on History, and his Essay on Civil 
Government, which of all his publications fall most properly 
within the sphere of politics, he has delineated the British consti- 
tution with great accuracy, and has expressed his warm admira- 
tion of it as the best System of policy the sagacity of man has 
been able to contrive. In his Familiar Letters to the Inhabitants of 
Birmingham, a much later work, where the seeds of that impla- 
cable dislike were scattered which produced the late riots, he has 
renewed that declaration, and has informed us, that he has been 
pleasantly .ridiculed by his friends as being a Unitarian in reli- 
gion, and a Trinitarian in politics. He has lamented, indeed, in 
common with every enlightened citizen, the existence of certain 
corruptions, which, being gradually introduced into the constitu- 
tion, have greatly impaired its vigor ; but in this he has had 
the honor of being followed by the prime minister himself, who 
began his career by proposing a reform in parliament, merely to 
court popularity it is true, at a time when it would not have been 
so safe for him to insult the friends of freedom after having be- 
trayed their interest, as he has since found it. 

" Dr. Priestley has, moreover, defended with great ability and 
success the principles of our dissent, exposing, as the very nature 
of the undertaking demands, the folly and injustice of all clerical 
usurpations ; and on this account, if on no other, he is entitled to 
the gratitude of his brethren. In addition to this catalogue of crimes, 
he has ventured to express his satisfaction on the liberation of 
France ; an event which, promising a firmer establishment to 
34* 
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liberty than any recorded in the annals of the world, is contem- 
plated by the friends of arbitrary power throughout every king- 
dom of Europe with the utmost concern. These are the de- 
merits of Dr. Priestley, for which this political astrologist and 
sacred calculator of nativities pronounces upon him that he is 
born to vex the state. The best apology candor can suggest, 
will be to hope Mr. Clayton has never read Dr. Priestley's political 
works ; a conjecture somewhat confirmed from his disclaiming all 
attention to political theories, and from the extreme ignorance he 
displays through the whole of his discourse on political topics. 
Still it is to be wished he would have condescended to understand 
what he means to confute, if it had been only to save himself the 
trouble and disgrace of this publication. 

" The manner in which he speaks of the Birmingham riots, 
and the cause to which he traces them, are too remarkable to pass 
unnoticed. 

" When led, says he, speaking of the sufferers, by officious zeal, 
from the quiet duties of their profession into the Senator's prov- 
ince : unhallowed boisterous passions in others, like their own, 
God may permit to chastise them. For my own part I was some 
time before I could develop this extraordinary passage ; but I 
now find the darkness in which it is veiled is no more than that 
mystic sublimity which has always tinctured the language of those 
who are appointed to interpret the counsels of heavens. 

" I would not have Mr. Clayton deal too freely in these visions, 
lest the fire and illumination of the prophet should put out the 
reason of the man, a caution the more necessary in the present 
instance, as it glimmers so feebly already in several parts of his 
discourse, that its extinction would not be at all extraordinary. 
We are, no doubt, much obliged to him for letting us into a secret 
we could never have learnt any other way! We thank him 
heartily for informing us that the Birmingham riots were a 
judgment ; and, as we would wish to be grateful for such an im- 
portant communication, we would whisper in his ear in return, 
that he should be particularly careful not to suffer this itch of 
prophesying to grow upon him, men being extremely apt, in this 
degenerate age, to mistake a prophet for a madman, and to lodge 
them in the same place of confinement. The best use he could 
make of his mantle would be to bequeath it to the use of posterity, 
as for the want of it I am afraid they will be in danger of falling 
into some very unhappy mistakes. To their unenlightened eyes 
it will appear a reproach, that in the eighteenth century, an age 
that boasts its science and improvement, the first philosopher in 
Europe, of a character unblemished, and of manners the most 
mild and gentle, should be torn from his family, and obliged to 
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flee an outcast and a fugitive from the murderous hands of a 
frantic rabble ; but when they learn that there were not wanting 
teachers of religion, who secretly triumphed in these barbarities, 
they will pause for a moment, and imagine they are reading the 
history of Goths or of Vandals. Erroneous as such a judgment 
must appear in the eyes of Mr. Clayton, nothing but a ray of his 
supernatural light could enable us to form a juster decision. Dr. 
Priestley and his friends are not the first that have suffered in a 
public cause ; and when we recollect, that those who have sus- 
tained similar disasters have been generally conspicuous for a 
superior sanctity of character, what but an acquaintance with the 
counsels of heaven can enable us to distinguish between these two 
classes of sufferers, and, whilst one are the favorites of God, to 
discern in the other the objects of his vengeance ? When we 
contemplate this extraordinary endowment, we are no longer sur- 
prised at the superiority he assumes through the whole of his dis- 
course, nor at that air of confusion and disorder which appears 
in it ; both of which we impute to his dwelling so much in the in- 
sufferable light, and amidst the coruscations and flashes of the 
divine glory ; a sublime but perilous situation, described with 
great force and beauty by Mr. Gray : — 

" < He passed the flaming bounds of place and time : 
The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 
Where angels tremble while they gaze, 
He saw ; but blasted with excess of light, 
Closed his eyes in endless night.' " 

— pp. 135-138. 

About two years later, Hall, at the earnest solicitation of 
highly respected friends, prepared and published his Apol- 
ogy for the Freedom of the Press, and for General Liberty. 
This treatise, though designed for the times, has ceased to 
be of value now only because its postulates have become 
axioms, and its principles the basis of English legislation and 
jurisprudence. In these works, there is probably no senti- 
ment which the writer would have been disposed to retract 
or disavow in the latter years of his life, though he soon con- 
fessed his utter disappointment at the course of results of the 
French Revolution, and stood forth as a resolute and active 
opponent of its principles and influences, when they became 
more fully defined and developed. 

The volume before us closes with a selection from Hall's 
contributions to the Eclectic Review. The best praise of 
such compositions is to say, as we can say of these, that in 
minuteness and thoroughness of criticism, range of thought 
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and dignity of style, they are commensurate with the merits 
and demands of the works to which they severally relate. 
Were we to make any exception to this remark, it would 
be with reference to the review of Belsham's Memoirs of 
Lindsey, in which Hall, not content to occupy the position 
of a candid theological opponent, entirely loses his good 
temper, and is betrayed into an acrid and almost scurrilous 
personality, which leads us to imagine, that, whatever prog- 
ress he might have made in other Christian graces, he 
had not grown more tolerant of honest differences in the 
twenty years which had intervened since his defence of 
Priestley, with whom both Lindsey and Belsham bore as 
close a kindred in virtue as in reputed heresy. 

As we have already hinted, Hall left a higher and dearer 
fame than can accrue to him from his published works. All 
who heard him in public, or knew him in private, deemed him 
one of the greatest men of the age. Wherever he preached, 
he drew crowded audiences, and had among his fr&quent and 
most admiring hearers men of all shades and extremes of 
opinion, from the beneficed Churchman to the sneering 
latitudinarian. While he was settled at Cambridge, he 
generally had fifty or sixty of the members of the University, 
tutors and fellows, in bis afternoon audience, and an at- 
tempt to check this irregularity was earnestly and successfully 
resisted by Bishop Mansell, then Master of Trinity College. 
In his intercourse with all classes of society, he was eminent- 
ly happy. His radiant benevolence of countenance and 
manner secured him a welcome in the houses of the poor, 
while the charm of his conversation made him in every place 
of his residence the leading mind in a circle of the highest in- 
telligence and cultivation. Only his friend and admirer 
Foster shrank from his society, in his difBdence, self-isolation, 
and consciousness of a power which he could wield only by 
convulsive and exhausting efforts, unwilling to come often 
into mental collision with one whose resources were always 
at hand, and poured out with unstinted prodigality. 

There was a vein of eccentricity running through Hall's 
private life, just enough to lead him to say and do sensible 
and judicious things in the oddest possible way, without vi- 
tiating his judgment or impairing his usefulness. Perhaps the 
strangest transaction to be referred to this head was his court- 
ship and marriage. He had reached the age of forty-four, 
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had been twice insane, and was hopelessly an invalid. He 
could easily have chosen a wife from the cultivated circles, 
with which he was continually conversant ; but he reasoned 
with himself that such a wife must make a large sacrifice of 
personal comfort, taste, and happiness in ministering to his 
infirmities, and might after all fail in the capacity to meet the 
inevitable necessities of his condition. On the other hand, to 
one drawn from an entirely different sphere the most arduous 
personal services might seem light and easy, while she might 
be compensated for her devotion to him by the comparative 
independence and affluence in which he should be able to 
place her. We will give the story in the words of Gilfillan, 
who could not let such a precious morceau of gossip escape 
him. " Who has forgot the history of his courtship (not 
recorded in his biography) ; his going down to the kitchen of 
a brother minister, where his inamorata lived in the shape 
of a most respectable and pious domestic ; his lighting the in- 
separable pipe ; his question, ' Betty, do you love the Lord 
Jesus Christ ? ' her answer, ' I hope, sir, I do ' ; and his 
succeeding and conclusive query, ''Betty, do you love 
me ? ' " This narrative we have derived in substance from 
more authentic sources, and have no doubt of its accuracy. 
The result was a happy union with one, who passed without 
discredit from an humbler to a higher station, ruled his house 
with dignity, trained his children with discretion, watched 
over him in health and sickness with the most tender assiduity, 
was the means under Providence of warding off the recur- 
rence of his mental malady, and no doubt of adding some 
years to his life and usefulness, smoothed his death-pillow, 
and cherished the most affectionate memory of his domestic 
virtues. 

We fear that we have given but an imperfect sketch of 
Hall's genius and character. We have found great difficulty 
in satisfying ourselves, from the absence of salient points in his 
mental and moral outline. Had he had great follies or weak- 
nesses, they would have given us shadows for our picture ; 
but the chiaroscuro is as essential an element in the ungentle 
craft of the critic, as it is with the painter, and we ask praise 
for our humanity in not dropping a subject so unsuited for a 
fair exhibition of our artistical skill. As we have let the 
darker colors dry on our palette, we have felt only growing 
reverence and love for the man, — admiration for the untiring 
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activity of his genius and for the vast amount of intellectual 
labor, of which we have ample testimony, though not the 
written record, and gratitude for the legacy of his eloquent 
example and for the few brilliant memorials of himself, which 
posterity cannot willingly let perish. 
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One of our critical brethren across the ocean, some years 
ago, observing the almost countless multitude of books al- 
ready in being, and the constantly increasing productiveness of 
the press, remarked in rather a plaintive way, that unless some 
short-hand process was speedily invented, the art of reading 
must be given up in despair. The apprehension was not 
wholly groundless, though it seems exaggerated, for it pro- 



